CHAPTER VI
THE COMING OF THE EUROPEAN
BURMA was practically unknown to Europeans before the end
of the fourteenth century, when Marco Polo's book appeared
with its description of the war waged by Kublai Khan against
the 'King of Mien and Bangola'. The word 'Mien', as we have
seen above, was the Chinese word for Burma. 'Bangola' is Polo's
word for Bengal; but whether he confused Pegu with Bengal or
the king of Burma claimed that country as part of his empire is
uncertain. Whether Polo actually set foot on Burmese soil is
equally uncertain. As an imperial official he went to Yunnan
in connection with the Burma expeditions of 1282-84. But his
description of the capital city of Mien as a great and noble one
with two splendid towers, one of gold and one of silver, hung about
with bells which tinkled in the breeze, reads like mere hearsay.
On the other hand his account of the panic caused among the
king of Burma's elephants by the Tartar archers at the battle of
Ngasaunggyan (1277) is obviously authentic. His book also con-
tains a few details of information concerning one of the semi-
independent Laos states on the fringe of Burma. There is
abundance of gold and elephants, he says, and many kinds of
spices. The people drink rice wine and tattoo their bodies with
figures of beasts and birds.
Thus was Burma introduced to the West; and although
Polo's description of the East was at first considered fantastic,
his geographical ideas were incorporated in the Catalan Map of
1375, which was apparently the first European map to include
Burma. Nicolo di Conti, who, as we have seen, came to Burma
in 1435, ca^s t^e country Machin, a corruption of Maha Chin
(Great China), the term applied in India to all lands east of the
Ganges.
Although after his conquest of Malacca in 1511 Albu-
querque is said to have sent an embassy to the kingdom of Pegu,
regular trading relations did not result. This was probably
because the country lay away from the main trade routes to the